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years of direct Ottoman rule Egypt had 100 pashas, while Damas-
cus had 133 in the first 180 years of Ottoman dominion. High
office was purchased by bribery, and retained only by the prompt
forwarding of tribute to Istanbul and repeated bakhshish to power-
ful courtiers. The pasha compensated himself out of the pro-
vincial revenues, and by farming out the collection of taxes to the
highest bidder. Such impermanent and irresponsible administra-
tion could not be better than indifferent. The far-seeing Sultan
Sulaiman III (sumamed by Turks the Lawgiver, and by contem-
porary Europeans the Magnificent, 1520-66) carried out useful
public works, such as the improvement of the water-supply of
Jerusalem and Mecca, and work on canals and flood-prevention in
stricken Iraq. There were pashas who founded new mosques under
the impulse of piety or the prickings of overburdened consciences;
but on the whole the Ottoman administration built very few roads,
or hospitals, or schools; as late as 1838 a traveller could not find a
single bookshop in either Damascus or Aleppo. The Turks paid
little attention to the improvement or maintenance of agriculture
and irrigation, or to the settlement and control of the Bedouin,
who had greatly encroached on the settled lands in the Time of
Troubles of the preceding centuries. Many villages were aban-
doned and towns dwindled in size, except such ports as were
temporarily favoured with European trade. Great Alexandria,
by-passed by the opening of the Cape Route and left with only a
meagre trade in the products of Egypt, the Sudan, and Southern
Arabia, shrank from a populous city to a town of 10,000 people or
less. The peasant sowed only sufficient land to produce a crop he
could harvest quickly and hide away from the tax-collector. In
Syria cultivators abandoned their fields and sought a living in the
towns or took refuge in the less accessible mountain-valleys. In
Egypt irrigation was allowed to decay, and the orderly distribution
ofwater lapsed. Village fought village for the right to a water-
channel; farmers came in the night, cut the dykes, and emptied
their neighbours' water on to their own land. Deprived ofwater,
beaten and oppressed by their overlords, many of the fellahin de-
serted their land and turned to a life of brigandage and crime on the
waste lands between the villages/1 By the eighteenth century
Egypt, once the granary of the Roman Empire with seven to ten
million inhabitants, had become barely self-supporting in food,
1 Crouchley, op. cit., 14.